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course possible to represent one class or another as
supremely important, the interests of that class as
practically typical of the Common Weal, and its
decisions as representative of the general will.   In .
the early eighteenth century the main taxation of
the country fell on the landed classes, and it could
be rightly contended that the existence of resources
for promoting national power were bound up with
the prosperity of the landed interest.   At a later
time, when the Common Weal was transferred from
the solid basis of land to the shifting basis of trade1,
it was possible to contend that the interests of the
capitalist classes were so bound up with the pro-
gress of the Common Weal that they ought to be
dominant in the government of the realm. But to-
wards the end of the nineteenth century, it became
obvious  that  neither the representation of  the
landed interest, nor of the monied classes, gave ade-
quate expression to the general will. Parliamentary
institutions were disparaged; and there was au oc-
casional demand for a decision by the people them-
selves, apart from representation altogether; and
the referendum was occasionally spoken of as likely
to give a better expression than Parliament could
do of the general will.

(B)   Mr Asquith is a thorough believer in parlia-
mentary government2, and he was opposed to any

1 Massie, Plan quoted in Growth of English Industry in
Modern Times, p. 578.

a Just as James II had been in personal sovereignty.